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their abhorrence of the abnormalities of 
form characterizing some of the Hindu 
divinities, to blind them to the great 
beauty of decoration to be found in the 
mediaeval art of India. Whether a god 
has two arms or six has nothing to do with 
the artistic value of the work of art, pro- 
vided that the artist has made the addi- 
tional limbs an integral part of his design. 
And after all, why should we be offended by 
a Hindu god with three heads and six arms? 
Is our familiar cherub, whose physical 
entity is reduced to a head and a pair of 
wings, any closer to na ture? 

These remarks are 
occasioned by the 
exhibition this 
month, in the Room 
of Recent Accessions, 
of a remarkable ex- 
ample of Indian sculp- 
ture lately acquired 
by the Museum. 
They are intended to 
remind the heedless 
that a "heathen idol" 
may also be a work 
of art. 

The sculpture, a 
high relief executed in polychrome vase 

greenish black stone, 

represents the god Vishnu with two com- 
panions. The little figures in the upper part 
of the relief represent the ten avatars of 
Vishnu. Called the Preserver, the Pillar of 
the Universe, Vishnu typifies thought-power 
and the balancing force between the contend- 
ing powers of good and evil. The relief 
measures 61 J inches in height by 28 inches in 
width. It comes from a temple at Kikkeri 
in the Mysore district (Southern India), 
whence it was removed to England in the 
early years of the nineteenth century. 
This temple, perhaps one of the least 
known of some seven or eight of the same 
style in this district, was erected in 1 171, so 
that the sculpture may be assigned to the 
last quarter of the twelfth century. As a 
typical example, in excellent preservation, 
of the finest mediaeval Indian sculpture in 
the so-called Chalukyan style, this relief 
is a very important and desirable acces- 
sion. J. B. 
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CRETAN REPRODUCTIONS 

OF all the fabrics of Cretan pottery, 
the most striking is undoubtedly the poly- 
chrome fabric of the Middle Minoan period 
(about 2200-1600 B. C). This remarkable 
ware has hitherto been represented in our 
collection by only a few fragments; but 
we have now been able to acquire excellent 
reproductions of twelve typical examples 
which satisfactorily fill this gap in our 
Cretan material. In looking at these 
brilliantly colored pots, often of fantastic 
shap es, we feel imm ediately that we are in 
a period of experi- 
mentation. In shape, 
in color scheme, in 
design, and in the 
occasional introduc- 
tion of relief decora- 
tion, the potter is 
clearly feeling his way, 
not following an 
established scheme. 
Indeed, the Middle 
Minoan pottery 
stands midway be- 
tween the primitive 
geometric ware of 
the Early Minoan 
age, when the designs 
were purely linear, and the famous natural- 
istic style of the Late Minoan period, in 
which the designs imitate natural objects. 
This gradual evolution from one style to 
the other is evident in the mixed character 
of Middle Minoan motives. Side by side 
with circles, dots, spirals, zigzag lines, and 
other purely geometric patterns, we find 
features copied from vegetable and marine 
subjects, such as leaves, rosettes, shells, 
fish, and sea grass. The naturalistic de- 
signs, once introduced, evidently found 
universal favor, for they became the domi- 
nant style of Cretan pottery throughout 
the rest of its career. The same cannot be 
said of the polychrome coloring. However 
effective and gay this variegated scheme 
was, with designs in white and many shades 
of red on a black ground, the Cretans tired 
of it eventually; and in the next period it 
disappeared before the more sober and 
popular dark-on-light, monochrome deco- 
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ration. What inspired the polychrome style 
is a matter of conjecture. There are no 
Egyptian vases of the period which could 
have served as models; but the suggestion 
that the Cretan potters took their clue 
from the variegated stone vases which were 
popular both in Egypt and in Crete at 
this time may be well founded. 

The provenances of the vases from which 
our material is copied are Knossos, Kam- 
ares, Phaistos, Hagia Triada, and Vasiliki, 
thus including both palace and minor sites 
of Crete. The most impressive piece is 
undoubtedly the large vase with spout and 
two handles from Knossos, with its splen- 
did decoration of scrolls and leaf motives, 
illustrated on page 86. The manner in 
which the design is arranged on the surface 
of the vase shows fine decorative feeling — 
that sense for right spacing, in fact, which 
the Minoan artist shared with the classical 
Greek. The two round cups of "tea-cup" 
form (see figure below) are typical exam- 
ples from Kamares, the famous cave on 
Mount Ida where large quantities of this 
pottery were found, and after which it is 
often called "Kamares" ware. The finish 
and eggshell thinness of some of these cups 
have given them a conspicuous place in 
ancient pottery. 

A jug from Hagia Triada, with raised 
dots and horns, and a cup from Phaistos 
with a charming shell decoration (both 
shown below) illustrate the tendency of the 
Middle Minoan artist to mix relief with 
painted ornament. Such fanciful combina- 
tions did not, however, become permanent, 
and were abandoned in the next period. 

Two reproductions of vases of the Late 



Minoan period (one from Knossos, the 
other from Hagia Triada) are typical 
examples of Cretan pottery during its 
greatest period. A number of other good 
examples in our collection are shown in the 
Classical Wing, First Room, Case U. In- 
stead of the vivid polychromy of former 
days, the designs are painted in brownish 
black on the buff color of the clay; instead 
of the mixed repertoire characteristic of 
Middle Minoan times, the motives are 
purely naturalistic — lilies on the Knossos 
vases, ferns on the Hagia Triada example. 
The stylistic quality of these designs places 
them in the second Late Minoan period, 
about 1 500-1350 B. C. 

In addition to this pottery, our new ac- 
cessions include reproductions of some 
highly interesting ivory seals, recently 
found by Mr. Xanthoudides at Messara, 
Crete. Several of these are in the forms of 
animals and human beings, and can be 
closely related to similar Egyptian ma- 
terial. 1 The engraved designs, however, 
are of Cretan, not Egyptian style, so that 
the seals are clearly not importations, but 
local manufactures. An attractive design, 
characteristic of the seafaring Cretans, is a 
ship sailing the sea, followed by dolphins. 
A diminutive vase with a pattern of spirals 
shows Cretan miniature work at its 
best. 

All these reproductions are temporarily 
shown in the Room of Recent Accessions, 
and will later be placed with the other 
Cretan material in the First Room of the 
new Classical Wing. 

G. M. A. R. 

*See P. E. Newberry, Scarabs, pp. 85 ff. 
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